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Challenges and Opportunities for Peace in the Middle East 


Harold H. Saunders, Assistant Secretary for Near 
Eastern and South Asian Affairs, before a confer- 
ence sponsored by the Department of State, the World 
Affairs Council of Boston, and the Ford-Hall 
Forum, on January 25. 


In speaking of the Middle East, several 
points can be made: 


First, there are few areas in the world today 
where so many different and important 
American interests come together as is the case 
in the Middle East. 


Second, this is an area where fundamental 
changes are taking place at a dramatic rate. It 
embraces some of the most resource-rich and 
rapidly modernizing nations of the world as 
well as some of the poorest and most tradi- 
tional. We must expect instability. At the same 
time we must recognize that the changes we are 
witnessing across this strategic area contain not 
only the causes of instability and crisis but also 
the seeds of progress. 


Third, because of the importance of all our 
interests, the only sensible American policy to- 
ward this area is one which permits us to pur- 
sue all of those interests at the same time in 
conditions of orderly change. Only when we 
are actively engaged in the search for peace 
can we pursue the full range of our interests 
with all the principal nations of the Middle 
East. 


In this session, I want to concentrate on the 
process of achieving an Arab-Israeli peace and 
on how this relates to our broader strategy to- 
ward the region. 


For three decades the Middle East has been 
subjected to the tragic course of conflict, ten- 
sion, stalemate, terror, and renewed conflict. 
This recurrent cycle affecting both Israelis and 
Arabs has contributed to instability in the re- 
gion and has impaired the hopes for peace and 
prosperity for the world at large. 


Over the past year we have witnessed 
dramatic advances, building on the historic 
visit of President Sadat to Jerusalem and on 
significant decisions by Prime Minister Begin. 
The Framework for Peace produced at Camp 
David by President Sadat, Prime Minister 
Begin, and President Carter, and now the 
treaty package almost completed in the hard 
but rewarding negotiations which began in 
Washington October 12, provide an unpre- 
cedented opportunity for the people of the 
Middle East to turn away from the long cycle 
of violence and move toward the new chal- 
lenges of peace. 


My purpose here is to assure to the extent 
possible that this opportunity—and what is at 
stake should it be lost—is fully understood. 
The Framework for Peace agreed at Camp 
David will be fulfilled in one important part by 
the signing of the Egyptian-Israeli treaty, but 
that agreement commits us all to much more. 
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At those historic meetings, the Governments of 
Egypt and Israel both committed themselves to 
principles and procedures for a series of 
negotiations leading to a peace between Israel 
and each of its Arab neighbors. The achieve- 
ment of that peace depends on success in each 
negotiation, and each new negotiation builds 
on what has occurred before. 

Let’s look in detail at what was achieved at 
Camp David and what lies beyond. 


Background of Camp David 

Before I discuss the important elements of 
the Camp David accords, I want to make a few 
broader points. 

First, the United States was pursuing its own 
interests at Camp David as well as the interests 
of our Middle Eastern friends. More than ever 
before, Americans have come to recognize the 
profound degree to which America’s own 
interests are tied to peace in the region. Those 
interests include: 


® our historic and moral commitment to the 
security of Israel; 

® the important and mutually beneficial eco- 
nomic and other relationships between the 
United States and Arab nations of the Middle 
East, including access to oil at reasonable prices 
and cooperation in maintaining order in the 
global economy; 

®our humanitarian commitment to the 
people of the region who do not now look for- 
ward to fully productive lives; and 

® concern for the dangers which persisting 
crisis in this region poses for global stability, 
prosperity, and freedom. 


It is with these American interests in mind, 
and with a deep humanitarian sense of respon- 
sibility to all the people of the Middle East, that 
we undertook the negotiations at Camp David. 

Second, the agreements reached at Camp 
David are not peace treaties of final settle- 
ments. As agreed by the Governments of 
Egypt, Israel, and the United States, they are, 
as their titles state, frameworks for further 
negotiations. They are foundations upon 
which the structures of peace can be built. 


It is important to understand the approach 
which underlies the agreements reached at 
Camp David. This approach recognizes that it 
is not possible to solve all the complicated 
problems in the Arab-Israeli conflict at one 
time; the objective conditions of the conflict 
require us to sort out those issues and to deal 
with them sequentially. Solving some basic is- 
sues today makes it possible to solve other 1s- 
sues tomorrow which simply cannot be solved 
today. 

Third, the agreements reached at Camp 
David provide an unprecedented opportunity 
for each party to achieve some of their most 
vital objectives. 

In those negotiations we were constantly 
mindful that, for an international agreement to 
achieve its purpose and endure, each party 
must be able to perceive that its interests are 
addressed seriously and that there are recip- 
rocal advantages to be derived. The Camp 
David agreements do address interests on both 
sides and do offer just such reciprocal advan- 
tages. I shall discuss these in more detail 
shortly. For the moment, let me simply say that 
what is now required is that all of the parties to 
the Arab-Israeli conflict understand that their 
most sought after objectives can be achieved 
and, even more importantly, that the opportu- 
nity now offered is unprecedented and must be 
seized if we are not once again to face the 
prospect of further tragedy in the Middle East. 

Fourth, it is essential to understand that the 
Camp David agreements are deeply rooted in 
the only basis for negotiation that has been 
agreed upon by all parties to the conflict— 
Resolution 242, adopted unanimously by the 
U.N Security Council in November 1967. 

While there have been differences in in- 
terpretation of this resolution, at its heart Re- 
solution 242 contains a very simple formula: In 
return for Israel’s withdrawal from territories 
occupied in the 1967 conflict, the Arab states 
will recognize Israeli within a framework of 
true peace and security agreed by all. Resolu- 
tion 242 calls for a just and lasting peace based 
upon the right of every state in the area to live 
in peace within secure and recognized bound- 
aries and upon Israeli withdrawal from ter- 


ritories occupied in 1967. Resolution 242 was 
clearly intended as a package. The parts are 
linked together to make a balanced whole, to 
be carried out together. 

That being said, let me note what Resolution 
242 does not do. It does not define secure and 
recognized boundaries. It does not require Is- 
rael to give up every inch of occupied territory. 
Neither, does it preclude Israeli withdrawal to 
the lines of 1967. 

Resolution 242 does not deal fully with the 
important Palestinian issue. No solution can be 
complete that does not recognize the aspira- 
tions of the Palestinian people for an identity 
of their own. President Carter recognized this 
in the early days of his Administration when he 
spoke of the need for a homeland for Palesti- 
nians. 

Against this background, it should be under- 
stood that the Camp David Framework does 
not supercede Resolution 242 but is firmly 
based upon it and serves to make more explicit 
some principles left by 242 to the negotiating 
process. In addition, it supplements Resolution 
242 in spelling out the political dimensions of a 
settlement of the Palestinian issue. 


Reciprocal Advantages 

Let me turn now to the advantages which 
both sides find in the Camp David accords. As 
I do, let me stress we are not talking about ad- 
vantages of one side over the other. These are 
“reciprocal advantages” and not points to be 
totaled in debit and credit columns. Not ev- 
erything that any of the parties might want is 
achieved at a single stroke by these agree- 
ments. ‘The unprecedented achievement of 
Camp David is that a political process has been 
_ set in motion, a beginning has been made, and 
to each side real advantages will accrue. 

Let me now outline just how the Camp David 
Framework and the treaty package now being 
negotiated between Egypt and Israel work to 
the advantage of all sides concerned—lIsrael, 
Egypt, the other Arab states, Palestinians, the 
American people and, indeed, the wider world 
community. 

Let me deal first with Israel. At Camp David 
the United States started and ended with our 
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unswerving commitment to a secure, free, and 
democratic Israel. This commitment is a per- 
manent feature of American foreign policy 
both as a moral commitment and as a strategic 
concern. Israel as a sovereign state within the 
family of nations has the right to recognition 
and acceptance by her neighbors. Beyond this 
the people of Israel, like people everywhere, 
have a deep-felt longing and an inherent right 
to live in peace and security, a security which 
derives not only from our commitment and Is- 
rael’s own strength and fortitude but from a 
peace based upon the growing cooperation and 
goodwill of its neighbors and from firm and 
lasting security agreements mutually arrived at 
and observed. The Camp David agreements go 
further toward meeting all of these funda- 
mental concerns of Israel than any interna- 
tional action since the founding of the modern 
state of Israel. 


For Israel, therefore, these agreements 
speak to the centuries-old aspiration of the 
Jewish people to live in peace in a state of their 
own in the land of their forefathers, within se- 
cure and recognized borders, and to take their 
rightful place in the international community 
of nations. As President Carter said, “This 
great aspiration of Israel has been certified 
without constraint in the greatest degree of 
enthusiasm by President Sadat, the leader of 
one of the greatest nations on Earth.” 


In practical terms, Israel now can look to a 
future of full peace with Egypt while it carries 
through the resolution of problems that will 
lead to peace with all of its neighbors. The 
agreement with Egypt provides for diplomatic 
relations, an end to boycotts, the right to free 
passage through international waterways, and 
other ties characteristic of normal peaceful re- 
lations between sovereign states. 


The Framework agreements also contain 
another indispensable element—arrangements 
to guarantee the security of the parties. 

In the Sinai, there would be: 


® a wide demilitarized zone; 
@ a limited armament zone east of the Suez 
Canal; 
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e U.N. forces in a zone along the Egyptian- 
Israeli border and the Gulf of Aqaba; 

e U.N. forces to assure freedom of passage 
through the Tiran Strait and as a buffer be- 
tween Sinai and Gaza; 

® relocation of Israeli airfields from Sinai to 
the Negev; and 

®a small limited armament zone on the Is- 
raeli side of the border. 


In the West Bank and Gaza: 


@ Israeli security forces will remain in speci- 
fied security locations at least through a five- 
year transitional period to provide for Israel’s 
security; 

@ there will be arrangements for assuring 
internal security; 

® there will be a five-year transitional period 
before the final status of the area is decided; 

e and Israel has a voice, together with Egypt, 
Palestinians, and Jordan should it wish, in the 
determination of the final status of the area. 


In recent weeks voices in Israel have ex- 
pressed the fear that implementation of the 
Camp David Framework for the West Bank 
and Gaza may eventually lead to a situation 
endangering Israel’s security. Let me say, as 
President Carter has stressed, that in our policy 
toward the Middle East, the security of Israel is 
of major importance. In our view, security is 
best achieved first by assuring Israel’s strength 
and then by building cooperative relations of 
trust between Israelis and Arabs. If that is not 
achieved, the situation will not remain static; 
from the point of view of Israel’s security it 
cannot but deteriorate. The surest guarantee 
of true peace and durable security for Israel 
lies in negotiated outcome of mutual benefit to 
the legitimate concerns of both sides. The 
Camp David agreements provide the avenue to 
that objective. 

Let me now turn to those advantages offered 
not only to Egypt but to all of the Arab States. 
President Sadat can take pride in the extent to 
which the Camp David agreements speak to 
the concerns of the Arab world at large. 
Through its contribution to the document en- 


titled “A Framework for Peace in the Middle 
Fast,” Egypt has laid a foundation which can 
be used by all Israel’s neighbors who are pre- 
pared to negotiate for peace and security on 
the basis of all the principles and provisions of 
the U.N. Security Council Resolution 242. The 
result can be the overall peace which we all 
seek. 

If this opportunity is seized, the results can 
well shape the future of the entire region for 
decades to come. It can mean a Middle East 
that can live in dignity, with expanding pros- 
perity and freed from the shadow of outside 
pressure or threat. It offers an avenue for the 
Arabs to work together, not in the negative 
way of marshaling their energies against a 
common adversary, but toward the attainment 
of the highest human goals. 

At the heart of Arab concerns, of course, are 
the West Bank and Gaza issues and the Palesti- 
nian problem. The “Framework for Peace in 
the Middle East” offers the Arabs a fair and 
honorable way to begin resolving these prob- 
lems. While not achieving everything the Arab 
people want in one step, it sets in motion a 
political process which will significantly ad- 
vance legitimate Arab objectives while assuring 
Israel’s security and its right to live in peace 
with its neighbors. 

To anyone who has worked on these prob- 
lems it is evident that the issues involved in the 
West Bank and Gaza and in the Palestinian 
question are far too complex to be resolved all 
at once. Because of this, we have long felt that 
the only realistic approach to their solution 
would be to establish a five-year transitional 
period for the West Bank and Gaza in which 
the decisions that needed to be made could be 
dealt with in a logical sequence. 

That approach has been agreed to by Egypt 
and Israel, and they have invited other parties 
to the Arab-Israeli conflict to support it. Let 
me briefly outline what the Camp David 
Framework means for the achievement of their 
interests. 

For the first time in history a Palestinian 
Self-Governing Authority would be estab- 
lished, something that has never before 
existed. 


@®In the West Bank and Gaza, Palestinian 
authority would be established during the tran- 
sitional period pending negotiations of the 
final status and boundaries of these areas. 

e The Israeli military government and its 
civilian administration would be withdrawn 
and replaced by the Self-Governing Authority 
freely elected by the inhabitants of these areas. 
A major initial withdrawal of Israeli military 
forces would take place, and those remaining 
would be redeployed to specified locations. A 
strong local Palestinian police force under 
Palestinian authority would come into being. 

e The Palestinians, along with Egypt, Israel, 
and possibly Jordan, would participate in 
negotiations based on all the provisions and 
principles of Security Council Resolution 242; 
they thereby would have a clear voice in de- 
termining their own future. They would par- 
ticipate in setting up their Self-Governing Au- 
thority, in the negotiations to determine the 
final status of the West Bank and Gaza, and in 
the negotiations for an Israel-Jordan peace 
treaty. Their agreement on the final status of 
the West Bank and Gaza would be submitted to 
a vote by the elected representatives of the 
West Bank and Gaza to ratify or reject. Their 
elected representatives would by themselves 
decide how they shall govern themselves after 
the five-year transitional period, consistent 
with the terms of their agreement on the final 
status of the area. 

@ There are also provisions for Palestinians 
not now in the West Bank and Gaza. Repre- 
sentatives from among these Palestinians as 
mutually agreed may join the negotiations on 
establishing the elected Self-Governing Au- 
thority in the West Bank and Gaza. Through- 
out the transitional period in all the negotia- 
tions responsible Palestinians in this area and 
outside almost certainly will reflect each other’s 
views and concerns. 

® Finally, Israel has agreed that the solution 
from negotiations must recognize the legiti- 
mate rights of the Palestinian people and their 
just requirements. 


Many of our friends in the Arab world have 
expressed concerns about specific issues not 
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covered or not fully covered by the Camp 
David Framework, or they have asked us to 
guarantee certain solutions. As I have already 
indicated, we see these negotiations as a begin- 
ning, a setting in motion of a process. Beyond 
this, however, is a conviction that, with each 
problem resolved, it becomes all the more pos- 
sible to resolve the next problem with each act 
of trust the next act requiring even greater 
trust becomes more possible. This is not a 
platitude. It is simply a practical reality basic to 
any negotiating process whether between indi- 
viduals, corporations, or nations. 


The Prospects at Present 

On the basis of the Camp David Accords, it is 
now possible in the near future to achieve a 
treaty of peace between Egypt and Israel which 
provides for full peace, normalization of rela- 
tions, and the security arrangements I have al- 
ready described. 

While Egypt and Israel have successfully 
negotiated most of the provisions of the treaty, 
neither has yet agreed to every element of the 
package, which consists not only of the treaty 
text, but also three annexes, and interpretive 
notes and letters. 

We are now actively engaged in helping the 
parties to achieve a resolution of the three re- 
maining issues: 


® how to provide for a later review of the 
Sinal security arrangements which would be 
agreed upon in the treaty; 

@ how to clarify the relationship of the treaty 
to other existing international obligations; and 

@ how to express the fact that while the 
Egypt-Israel treaty is not legally linked to the 
Framework dealing with the West Bank-Gaza- 
Palestinian issues, the parties are committed to 
proceed with both as steps toward an overall 
peace. 


Much progress has been made in these 
negotiations and, with these few exceptions, 
agreement has been reached on the text of the 
treaty and its annexes. We hope that the re- 
maining issues can be resolved and the treaty 
package signed before much more time has 
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passed, although we acknowledge that the re- 
maining issues are difficult. 

On concluding this treaty, both sides will ac- 
knowledge the importance of beginning to 
move promptly toward a solution of the chal- 
lenging problems of the West Bank and Gaza. 
The Egypt-Israel treaty is the essential first 
step toward a comprehensive peace, but by 
agreement between Egypt and Israel the 
negotiations must continue. Peace between 
them will be reinforced by peace between Is- 
rael and its other neighbors. 

Resolution of the Arab-Israeli conflict can 
also in a broader context contribute to stability 
in the greater Middle Eastern region. Again, 
the process is mutually reinforcing. Without an 
Arab-Israeli settlement, stability in the Middle 
East will be difficult to achieve and until there 
is stability in the region at large, the concerns 
of both Arabs and Israelis for their security 
cannot be completely allayed. 

With this broader perspective, I want to say 
something about the current instability in Iran, 
which is so much a part of our daily news. It is 
fair to ask in the context of this conference 
whether there is any common theme which 
runs through our concern about events in Iran 
and our pursuit of an Arab-Israeli peace. 

The answer lies in our interest in orderly 


change and in the resolution of conflict 
through peaceful means. The United States 
does not have an interest in prescribing specific 
solutions for the problems of these countries. 
The United States does have an interest that 
the causes of instability be dealt with in such 
ways as to produce new stability. We do not 
oppose change; our purpose is to help channel 
it into constructive paths. 

With those interests in mind, we will con- 
tinue to work for the conclusion of an 
Egyptian-Israeli treaty and will then turn, with 
the agreement of Egypt and Israel, to the 
negotiations on the West Bank and Gaza as 
agreed by both parties at Camp David. The 
continued pursuit of peace offers the best hope 
for removing a major cause of instability in this 
part of the Middle East and enabling the 
United States to pursue all of its interests 
there. 

A Framework for Peace was established at 
Camp David and an Egypt-Israel treaty—the 
first vital step on the road to a just and lasting 
peace—is well along. The challenges ahead are 
formidable but for the first time a real oppor- 
tunity exists for peace in this troubled region. 
The message from Washington today is an ur- 
gent request to all who are interested in peace 
in the Middle East to seize this opportunity. 
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